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royal proposals for raising money, and Parliament began the
practice of insisting that its grievances be considered before
it would assent to proposals for new taxation.
Inevitably there was a certain tension and rivalry be-
tween the two Houses of Parliament, and astute monarchs
would try to play off one House against the other. At first
the House of Commons was very much the junior partner,
but from time to rime claims were made for the theoretical
equality of the two .Houses. In particular, the Commons
insisted at an early date that they fixed the amount of their
own "aid" to the King, and by about the year 1500 they had
established the right to initiate proposals to change the law
and to propose amendments to Bills which had originated in
the other House.
Though Parliament and Sovereign were in occasional"]
conflict, the struggle was not about principles but about \
privileges.
The conduct of Parliament, both Lords and Commons,
in the times of which we have been treating [the period
before 1600], was as bad as possible in all particulars save
what related to their own privileges. The nation can never
be sufficiently grateful for the steadiness with which they
then persisted in establishing their legislative rights, and
their title to interfere in the administration of public
affairs.3
The seventeenth century was a critical period in English
history. James I succeeded to the Throne in 1603. He was
by temperament despotic and intolerant, and had written a
treatise expounding his idea of the Divine Right of Kings.4
His theory was that the King derived his title to the Throne
3 Henry Brougham, Lord Brougham, The British Constitution: hs
history, structure and working, 1861, Vol. XI in Works, Edinburgh: IBkck,
1842, p. 195.
4 True Law of Free Monarchies, 1603.